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SOLID OIL-COLORS— AN INNOVATION IN PAINTS* 



I have been experimenting in oil-colors, and have invented a new 
form of paint, which I think is the most important innovation in the 
art since the fourteenth century, when oil-painting was introduced by 
Van Eyck, the Dutch master. The early painters ground their own 
colors, and we of to-day use a factory-made article, which we mix to 
the required shade on our palettes. The pictures of the old masters, 
after centuries of exposure, are found to be almost as brilliant as 
when they were first painted, whereas not infrequently a few years 
suffice to dim or otherwise transform the color scheme of modern 
works. The question arises, What causes this peculiar change? 

I became convinced that the use of factory-made products and the 
mixing of colors on a palette were responsible for the deterioration, 
and I set about to devise a means of doing away with the evil, and 
approximating the quality of the materials used by the early painters, 
thus acquiring greater durability and luminosity. Hence my discovery. 

Solid oil-colors is the name I have selected for my new colors, from 
the fact that my paints are 
made in sticks, ready for 
immediate use, which, when 
broken through, enables the 
stick to be applied directly 
to the canvas as with an 
ordinary sketching crayon. 

I have always been 
struck by the inconve- 
niences of liquid oil-colors, 
with their clumsy attendant 
paint - box, palette, and 
brushes. When the artist 
begins to paint, he has few 
colors on his palette, and 
can readily manage them; 
but as the work advances, 
and he requires finer tone 
combinations, the oil flow- 
ing from the paints mixes 
in a species of muddy sea, 
extending over the whole 
before evaporating entirely. 
Apart from this, a terrible the faggot gatherers 

* Portion Of an interview. By Jean Rachmiel 
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loss of time is involved. The artist who begins to paint anything 
follows an impression received, which is both mental and physical. 

The conception, with its natural interpretation, occurs to him in a 
flash which must be seized at once. To stop at this moment to try 
and mix colors is often fatal. One may regain a certain portion of 
the original image, but it is never as pure as if it could have been 
grasped instantaneously. And even after the first step is over, in 
the developments the artist is continually confronted with the same 
trouble. Thus it. occurred to me to seek a less laborious process 
which would elevate art by simplifying its expression. 

The solid oil paints I have devised look like colored crayons and 
are used like crayons. Their density causes the outer surface of the 
sticks to harden slightly at the contact with the air. Rubbing the 
end on a bit of cloth or paper breaks through the crust, and the semi- 
liquid paint within the stick is then applied directly either from the 
stick or with the finger. 

Labor is saved, and better results attained. Used like crayons, 
the solid oil paints have great advantages over pastel work. The 
latter must be done on special paper, must be fixed afterwards, must 
be handled carefully, and be protected by glass, must not be exposed 
to too much light, and cannot be retouched. Solid oil paints have 
none of these drawbacks. J. F. Raffaelli. 

EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 

The present age is pre-eminently marked by its intense interest in 
the application of the fine arts to home decoration ; it is likewise 
characterized by a feverish striving after novelties, a breaking away 
from the conventional and formal types of ornamentation current jn 
former days. This is well illustrated by the "new art" styles of 
furniture and architecture that have lately become a vogue, and bj a 
radical departure in mural decoration from the old manner of grace- 
ful and oft-repeated lines. In the following plates examples of this 
kind of work are furnished. In Plate 28, Figure 1 shows room fur- 
nishings designed by Louis Bigoux, and executed by F. Le Coeur and 
E. Bagnes, and Figure 2 shows furniture and furnishings by Leon 
Benouville. All these examples of work were exhibited at the Paris 
Salon of 1902. The friezes shown in Plate 29 are of the unconven-. 
tional type. Figure 1 is a design by E. Letrillart, Nancy;. Figure 2. 
is by W. John Bryant, Bristol; and Figure 3 is by Henry Whitcomb, 
Bournemouth. In Plate 30, all the cuts are of porcelain designed tty 
Georges de Feure and executed at Limoges. These simple and 
eminently graceful and pleasing examples of the potter's art are like- 
wise from the Paris Salon of 1902. 



